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Tae romances of ancient Germany, with the wild 
metrical tales of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are 
numerous, and.in many respects. highly interesting. 
Rude as they are, they setved as the mould in which 
much of the poetry of northern Europe is cast, and 
their undoubted antiquity carries us back to the times 
of the Saxéns, Notsemen, Danes, and those warlike 
tribes that, under different names, occupied or over- 
ran England and a great part of Europe from the 
fourth to the tenth century of the Christian era. In 
the mixed stream which flows in the veins of English- 
men, the blood of these Teutonic and Scandinavian 
races forms by far the larger part; for event the Nor- 
mans, whose conquest is generally supposed to have 
altered and modified our race by intermarriages, were 
in reality only recently sprung from the sate great 
northern stock as the Danes and Saxons they came to 
conquer. We may therefore regard the heroes of these 
ancient romances in the light of ancestors. An addi- 
tional interest arises out of the circumstance, that these 
rude but characteristic monuments, however exaggerated 
they may be, are the only native — we age ag 
that by- time ; 8 where history is silent, 
and, ix So tials of oh ober evidence, claim our 
attention. “The legends of a rude people,” says a 
learned writer on this subject, “are, it is true, when 
first prodticed, wild and strange like themselves; and, 
when preserved only by tradition, soon become ex- 
travagant and confused, futnishing but very insufficient 
data for establishing the certainty of political events; 
they afford, coeathatien, the only pictures which remain 
of the ages Which gave rise to, and which preceded 
them, we see how things are at present, and feel a 
laudable desire to know from what origin they arose, 
through what gradations they have passed, and how 

came to be moulded into the form in which we 
find them, wé must look, for the state of our forefathers, 
into their ancient rhymes, which served as their memo- 
rials and annals*.” 

If it is mot possible to separate the sober truth of 
things from the exaggerations and inventions of the 
bards, we can judge of the tastes and habits of the 
people (whose main and almost only intellectual delight 
was found in these ballads and romances) from the 
nature of the old compositions that have been preserved 
to us. In the same way, to omit many others of 
different times and nations, the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ 
of Homer, prodaced some hundreds of years before the 
Christian the ‘ Legends of Antar,’ which preceded 
the birth of Mahomet in the seventh century, and the 
poem of the ‘ Cid, which was written in the eleventh 
ceatury, may all serve as indexes of the prevailing tastes 
and customs in Greece, Arabia, and Spain at those 
different periods, and the times that preceded them. 
_ In one capital feature all these present a monotonous 
resemblance, for all agree in extolling brute force, war, 
bloodshed, rapine, and cunning ; but as they reflect the 
predilections of various races of men, living at periods 
remote from each other, they thus help us to a great 
historical trath, while some of their minor details present 
generic differentes that distinguish race from race, and 
country from country. The lays of our fierce northern 
ancestors are as blood-stained and as ancient as many 
of these national records, and in number exceed those 
of most countries. 

Tacitus, writing in the first century of the Christian 
era, makes mention of the of the ancient German 
bards; many of which, six centuries later, are said to 
* Introduction to ‘ » Heroic, and Romantic Ballads, 
Teepe fem the n Languages,’ by R. Jamieson, A.M., 
&es in ‘ Tlustrations of Northern Antiquities, 4to., 
Edinburgh, 1814, 
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have been éollectéd by the order of the Emperor Char- 


lemagne. The oldest existing specimen of Teutonic 
poetry is a creed entitled ‘De Poeta Kazungali,’ which 
appears to be considerably older than the time of Char- 
lemagne. A few other fragments, half chronicle, half 
legend, and in the vernacular tongue of the old Germans, 
which are still présetved in continental libraries, may be 
safely assigned to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, 
The celebrated Nibelungen Lay, as it now exists, appears 
to have been written about 800 years ago, but, like 
many others of the romances and heroic ballads, it is 
evidently a rifacciamento of something much older. It 
was indeed the common custom of the minstrels of the 
eleventh, twelfth, atid thirteenth centuries to revive and 
modernize the ancient lays, loading them with marvel- 
lous fictions, and introducing sentiments and nces 
to customs and discoveries of their own age, to render 
them more acceptable to their contemporaries. The 
song of the Nibelungen, of which we shall give an 
abstract in the course of thesé notes, seems, however, 
to have been less altered by later hands, and to have 
preserved more of iis rude, fierce, original character, 
than any of the rest. In it we find no trace of that 
chivalrous spirit which grew up in a later and (bad as 
it was) a more civilized and better age. The most 
savage and ferocious of the warriors are those who are 
most praised—there is none of that romantic feeling 
which elevates the fairer and the weaker sex, and which 
is at once the consequence and the cause of advancing 
refinement—there is no obedience, no deference, no 
attention to the ladies, who are indeed frequently more 
savage than their lovers. The absence of all these 
milder virtues and romantic feelings establishes the 
antiquity of the Nibelungen Lay, just as their presence, 
even without anything else, proves Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ 
to be the production of a modern age. 

The chivalrous and. romantic spirit penetrated into 
Germany, and began to tincture all the Teutonic litera- 
ture in the course of the twelfth century, when their 
brilliant contemporaties, the Troubadours of Provence, 
and the Trouveurs of Normandy, served as models to 
the northern minstrels, It was then that the most 
splendid period of Teutonic poetry commenced. “ For 
the space of a century onl alf, beginning about 
the middle of the twelfth, and ending with the reign 
of Rudolph of Hapsbu emperors, kings, ces, 
nobles, monks, and i minstrels, each 
other in producing and translating lays of love, romances, 
fabliaux, chronicles, fables, and sacred legends. The 
names and works of above 300 minstrels of that period 
have been preserved *.” 

It is not our present object to treat of this splendid 
period of German ea! and fomhance, but we may 
devote a few words to the singular system which 
followed it, and gradually overspread the whole coun- 
try. When verse fell into disrepute among the princes 
and nobles, and the minstrels were no courted 
in the castle-halls, the art transferred it to cities 
and towns; and being taken up by sober, tal ny 
burghers, it was soon converted int® a , 
and trade. The mechanics in this line, who measured 
verses by the yard, constituted themselves into 
or companies, with their masters, treasurers, and other 
officers ; and in their court of judgment 
_ any member —— did not conform to the Ne we 
and regulations established by their society. 
verse-maker had to pass through the degrees of anes. 
tice-poet and jour -poet before he could receive 
the envied title Of master of the craft. "They were sent 
on their travels 6f improvement through Germany, just 


* ‘On the Teutonic Rothantes, by Henry Weber, in ‘ Illusira- 
tions of Northern Antiquities,’ ¥ = 
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as young tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, and other 
mechanics are to this day, before they can be allowed 
to set up as masters in an of that country. In 
whatever town they arrived they repaired to the guild, 
or house-of-call for verse-makers, and were received 
and treated withebeer and wine and sauer-kraut, ac- 
cording to their standing and the rules of the confe- 
deration. Some traces of these odd customs are still 
to be found in the old-fashioned city of Nuremberg. 
The pedantry of the rules for composition laid down by 
this body corporate of poets, which, strange to say, 
endured for upwards of three centuries, appears to have 
been excessive; and its effects were soon seen in the 
total banishment of not only the wild, irregular exube- 
rance of the old minstrels, but of all fancy and imagi- 
nation whatsoever. The worse the poetry became in 
quality, the more did it increase in quantity, Appren- 
tices, journeymen, and masters were at work in all 
directions, and single pieces of twenty, thirty—nay, 
seventy thousand verses came to be considered as not a 
whit too long for these remorseless men, who wrote on 
mechanical principles, with rule and line in hand. The 
quantity of work reported to have been turned out b 
Hans Sachs, one of the best of these master-singers, is 
truly prodigious. Hans was a shoemaker, and it is 
said he u the awl and the pen alternately; but we 
cannot believe he could find time to make or mend 
many shoes, seeing that besides 4275 master-songs, 
which he was obliged to furnish for the trade, he wrote 
6840 poems of various sorts and sizes, Hans Sachs 
was born in 1494 and died in 1576. 

Several of these craftsmen, however, showed consi- 
derable talent for satire ; and their verses in the vulgar 
tongue, which were current among the people, are said 
to have contributed in no slight degree to the advance- 
ment of the reformation in Germany. Sebastian Brandt, 
who was born at Strasburg in 1458, and died in 1520, 
had the fortune to produce a work which became im- 
mediately popular in other countries as well as in the 
land of the master-singers ; and which still floats above 
the pool of oblivion, where so many thousand contem- 
porary productions are sunk. His * Ship of Fools’ was 
translated several times into Latin, French and Dutch. 
Alexander Barclay did it into English in the time of 
Henry VIII.; and as the press was now getting into 
active operation, twenty editions of the original, with 
sundry alterations, were printed in Germany alone before 
1626. 

But we must return to the productions of much 
earlier ages, the staple of which was transmitted for 
some length of time merely by oral tradition. The 
song of the Nibelungen is the most ancient of all the 
Teutonic metrical romances that have been preserved 
entire. There are three old manuscript copies of it 
at St. Gall, Hohenems, and Munich, which were all 
consulted by the iearned Miller, who printed a com- 
plete edition of the poem, in a collection of similar 
works, in the latter part of the lust century. As soon 
as these antique productions became diffused through 
the medium of the press, they produced a sensible 
effect on the literature and fine arts of Germany. The 
painters, in particular, began to seek for subjects and 
for inspiration in the quaint and striking incidents of 
the Teutonic romances; and in this way they have, in 
many instances, attained to an originality and a na- 
tionality which we look for in vain among the historical 
painters of the rest of Europe. The magnificent fres- 
coes engraved at the head of this article are from the 
pencil of Schnow, and represent the principal adven- 
tures of Siegfried and Chrimhild, the hero and heroine 
of the song of the Nibelungen. 

*To be continued.) 





PROGRESS FROM te era ag TO CIVILIZA- 


(From a Lecture, delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Colchester, by Henry Tufnell, Esq.) 

Tue subject which, with your permission, I shall 
discuss, is—Whether the progress from utter barbarism 
to civilization can take place without the intervention of 
some external influence ?—Whether the savage, with- 
out the example and assistance of some more civilized 
nation, could emerge from his wild state, and place 
himself, both with regard to moral cultivation and in- 
tellectual refinement, on a level with the most polished 
portion of his fellow-men? #&>* 

It might at first sight appear that a subject of so 
wide and comprehensive a nature was hardly adapted 
for diseussion in this place; but I feel confident of 
being able, before I have finished, to make it evident to 
all, that the consequences which may be deduced from 
a proper solution of this question are such as ought to 
arrest the attention of all classes, and particularly those 
whom I now address ;—to whom the march of social 
improvement, and the general progress of civilization, 
cannot but be a matter of the deepest interest. We 
shall see how an argument may be drawn by ahalogy 
in favour of a national system of education—we shall 
learn to appreciate more highly the blessings with 
which, in this civilized state of society, we are sur- 
rounded ;—and, in tracing the various st: through 
which the human race has passed, we shall be enabled 
to expose the fallacies of those who contend that the 
accumulation of national wealth is adverse to the 
growth of national virtue, 

It has been asserted that there is no record of a tribe 
of savages, properly so called, rising into a civilized 
state without instruction and assistance from a people 
already civilized: while, on the other hand, it was the 
opinion of no less an authority than the historian of the 
‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ that the dis- 
coveries of ancient and modern navigators, and the 
domestic history or tradition of the most enlightened na- 
tions, represent the human savage naked both in mind 
and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and 
almost of language. From this abject condition—per*’ 
haps the primitive and universal state of man—he has 
gradually arisen to command the animals, to fertilize the 
earth, to traverse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
Again, M. Tocqueville, the learned author of ‘* De- 
mocracy in America,’ observes, that if we study history, 
it will appear that, in general, barbarous nations have 
raised themselves to a state of civilization by slow 
degrees, and through their own unassisted exertions. 
Whenever they have derived any light from a strange 
nation, it has been when they stood, with regard to it, 
in the relation of a conquering, not a conquered, race. 
It would occupy too much of your time, nor could I 
venture, within the compass of a single lecture, to con- 
sider this question in all its different ings: but you 
will at once perceive to what opposite results in the 
history of man these two doctrines inevitably lead: 

If the savage, by the exercise of his own unassisted 
energies, is incapable of acquiring the habits of civilized 
and polished life, the next question that naturally pre- 


1 sents itself is—Whence could civilization have been 


originally derived? From what quarter could our first 
parents have obtained those germs of improvement 
which have been transmitted by some portion of their 
descendants through a succession of ages? The only 
answer is,—By inspiration from above: for under our 
present hypothesis, if man had been created a savage, he 
would always have continued such ; while, on the other 
hand, as our consciousness that man could not make 
himself has been adduced as a proof of a divine Creator, 
so the impossibility of man civilizing himself may be 





brought forward as a proof of a divine rw as 
3 
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CHURCH OF LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 
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[Church of La Madeleine. ] 


Tue erection of this edifice, like that of many other of 
the public buildings in Paris, has been affected by the 
vicissitudes which public events have from time to time 
eccasioned in France during the last fifty years. The 
population of the village of Ville L’Evéque, now annexed 
te Paris, having, towards the middle of the last century, 
increased to such an extent as to require additional 
church accommodation, the construction of a new pa- 
rochial church was commenced by direction of Louis XV. 
The first stone was laid on the 3rd of April, 1764. In 
1777 the architect died, and the revolution of 1789 led 
to the suspension of the works. It was not likely that 
they should be resumed under the rule of Robespierre, 
and several years elapsed before the country was in a 
condition, either morally or financially, to enable the 
government to pay much attention to the erection of 
ecclesiastical edifices. After a delay of eighteen years 
the Emperor Napoleon, under whom the military rather 
than the ecclesiastical power was predominant, proposed 
to convert the building into a Temple of Glory, dedicated 
to hisarmies. The present structure was in consequence 
commenced in 1808. Again the works were suspended 
on account of political events, and from 1813, when the 
allies invaded France, up to 1816, no progress was 
made towards the completion of the building. In 1816 
the clergy exercised greater influence than any other 
class in the state; a large portion of the nation was 
sick of the incense which had been perpetually offered 
to the military, and Louis XVIII. directed that the 
building should be completed as a church, and that it 
should contain monuments to the memory of Louis XVI. 
and his queen, Marie Antoinette, their young son 
Louis XVII., and Madame Elizabeth. This intention 
is not likely to be carried into effect, but the edifice is 
on the point of completion, and will be used as a church. 
The Pantheon is already dedicated to the celebrated 
meu whom France has produced, and that building is 





the depository of their remains. Napoleon, however, 
reversed the decree of the national assembly, and 
religious worship was in consequence again conducted 
within its walls. Under the restoration the remains ot 
Voltaire and Rousseau, which had been deposited in the 
building when it was intended to serve as the burial- 
place of remarkable men, were removed to an obscure 
vault. Since the revolution of 1830 the Pantheon has 
again reverted to the purposes for which it was decreed 
by the national assembly. 

The form of the Madeleine is a parallelogram, sur- 
rounded by a portico formed of columns of the Corin- 
thian order, which rest upon an elevated basement, and 
are surmounted by an entablature. Each front ie sup- 
ported by eight columns, and an emblematic design on 
a large scale fills the angles of the pediment. «The 
height of the basement is seven feet and a half, and or 
the columns seventy-two feet. Eight Corinthian co- 
lumns, fifty-four feet in height, divide the nave from 
the aisles. The style is that of a Grecian temple. The 
architecture of La Madeleine forms a highly-striking 
contrast to that of Nétre Dame. Each edifice repre- 
sents an epoch, and the architecture of the middle ages 
is less in character with the present times and the exist« 
ing national spirit than the fine specimen of an-earlier 
style of architecture which the Madeieine presents. 

The position of the Madeleine is extremely well cal- 
culated to give effect to its magnificent and well- 
proportioned dimensions. Iu proceeding from the 
Boulevard des.Italiens it catches the eye, and as the 
numerous Corinthian colamns on which it rests come 
successively into view, it cannot fail to excite admira- 
tion even in those whovare ignorant of the rules of ar- 
chitectural elegance and beauty. Seen from the middle 
of the Place Louis XVI., though it enters into compe- 
tition with other commanding objects, it produces a fine 
effect. From the latter position are seen the Chamber 
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of Deputies and the Bridge of Louis XVI., adorned with 
fine marble statues; and opposite to these objects is 
the Madeleine. In a northern direction, at the end of 
the vista formed by the avenue of the Champs Elys¢es, 
is the Are de Triomphe; and opposite to that fine mo- 
nument is the Palace of the Tuileries and its pleasant 
gardens, 


THE AMERICAN PANTHER. 


Tue panther of America differs but slightly from that 
so frequently spoken of by the historians of ancient 
Europe. It may be a little smaller, its colour some- 
what lighter, or more tawny, but it is marked in that 
peculiar manner common to all this species of animals. 
It is naturally of a retired and solitary disposition, and 
seldom found in the immediate vicinity of “ Settle- 
ments ;” for, unless driven to it through absolute ne- 
cessity, it is but rarely known to leave its favourite 
woods and thickets. Hunger, however, will sometimes 
force it from its fastnesses, on which occasions it has 
been known to attack the stoutest domestic animals; 
and although it may tear and lacerate a cow or an ox, Ido 
not recollect an instance where it succeeded in destroying 
either. Yearling—or even two-year old heifers—it has 
been known to destroy, and having gorged itself with a 
portion of its victim, would then retire to its solitary 
retreats, and most likely never visit the same farm or 
neighbourhood any more. This animal has sometimes 
been found to measure two feet and a half high at the 
shoulder; but this seems somewhat above its usual size. 
The panther is decidedly the most formidable beast of 
prey on the continent of North America; for he is more 
powerful and courageous than the wolf, and his ferocity 
and great agility render him much more dreaded than 
the unwieldy bear. 

I think it was in the autumn of 1831 that I was 
loitering homewards one afternoon from a hunting 
excursion, when my dog, which was gambolling along 
arod or two in front of me, suddenly stopped, then 
retreated to my side, where, in an attitude of con- 
siderable alarm, he uttered a whining howl. I observed 
that his eyes were intently directed into the foliage of a 
branching oak-tree just in front of me; and I must 
confess I was somewhat startled on discovering the 
frightful visage of a large panther, as he was cunningly 
ereeping towards the extremity of a decayed branch in 
the direction of the place where I stood, evidently 
preparing to make a desperate spring. I hesitated for 
a moment—it would have been destruction to me 
to have attempted a retreat—and it seemed equally 
hazardous to remain where I then was; for the glaring 
eyeballs of the savage animal were fixed upon me, re- 
gardless ‘of my wolf-dog that crouched beside me, as he 
slowly and:cautiously moved along the extended branch ; 
while his teeth were slightly separated, through which 
thete issued a low hissing sound, that was distinctly 
andible-where I stood. Having advanced to the end 
of. the limb, he was throwing himself upon his haunches 
previous to his intended bound, when his support gave 
way;»and down he came headlong to the ground, 
uttering a fierce howl that might have been heard for 
miles through the silence of the surrounding forest. 
My: dog was too much daunted to seize upon the 
momentary advantage this unforseen accident afforded 
him, and the panther almost instantly darted up the 
tree again, making the very leaves of the surrounding 
forest to tremble with his loud and terrific cries. My 
own trepidation I must confess was too great for me to 
have ventured a discharge of my rifle; for had not the 
bullet struck some vital part, the certainty was, that the 
animal, infuriated by the smarting of his wound, would 
have instantly rushed upon me, and I should most 
probably have forfeited my life for the rashness of the 





act. He again advanced along a limb of the tree on 
the side nearest to me, glaring down upon me for a 
moment with an appearance of increased malignity, 
and, uttering a sharp and shrill yell, threw himself into 
the attitude of springing. Collecting all my energies 
upon the desperate hazard of a shot, I levelled—and 
instantly discharged my rifle. The next moment I 
saw the“ body of the panther falling from the tree, 
when one thought of home and of my family flashed 
across my mind as I stood breathless and transfixed, 
but a very few yards from the spot where the animal 
reached the earth; but his convulsed form plunged 
heavily upon the ground, and rolling along the sear 
leaves dyed them with a copious stream from the 
blood-vessels of his heart, which my unerring ball had 
reached as he was in the very act of bounding. My 
dog, which had shown stronger symptoms of fear— 
I think I may say cowardice—than I had ever known 
him to do before, now ran furiously in upon the 
bleeding animal, but no attempt was made to repel 
the attack, no limb was moved or convulsed by the 
worrying and tearing at the throat; in fact, all sense 
and feeling had departed—the creature was quite 
dead. 

Upon one of the tributary streams of the Alleghany, 
in the early settlement of that part of the country, was 
a narrow strip of meadow land, whose fertility was 
considered superior to all the surrounding. vales and 
uplands; and consequently a few adventurous wan- 
derers from the New England States were induced to 
settle in this, as yet, remote and solitary situation. A 
few years served to clear away the timber from a narrow 
belt running parallel with the mountain stream ; above 
which, on the opposite side of the valley, were a suc- 
cession of rocky ledges, covered, however, with timber 
of a luxuriant growth. In spring and autumn the 
cleared part of the meadow land, whether in grass or 
young grain, became a noted resort or haunt for the 
deer found in that district, and they were then ve 
abundant in all the uplands bordering upon the Alleg- 
hany river. The usual practice of the hanters was to 
conceal themselves in the clefts, or behind the loose 
fragments of the rocks, and there await patiently the 
approach of their game. On one occasion I had kept 
my station for some hours to no purpose, when I was 
induced to desert it, and to proceed into the woods 
which skirted the upper part of the clearing; but 
before I had proceeded far into the forest I observed a 
large buck extended upon the earth with his throat 
much torn and lacerated; and although the blood was 
still oozing from the wounds, the poor creature was 
apparently quite dead. It was evidently the deed of 
some ravenous beast of prey, for had the animal been run 
down by the dogs of any of the neighbouring hunters, I 
must have heard their voices echoing from rock to rock, 
and from hill to hill. I carefully examined the various 
passes by which the destroyer might have retreated on 
my approaching the scene of slaughter, but I could 
discover no indications of any living creature being in 
the vicinity, for the surrounding forest was as silent as 
the tomb. Considering the buck therefore as my lawful 
prize, and apprehending no danger in taking pos- 
session of him, I seized him by his noble antlers with 
the view of dragging him towards the cleared ground, 
a little further down the valley, where I intended to 
skin and quarter him, according to the practice of the 
hunters of the backwoods. I had proceeded but a short 
distance with my prize, for it was no easy matter to 
haul him along, when, stopping to rest for a few 
moments, and accidentally looking behind me, to my 
great dismay I beheld an enormous panther moving 
slowly upon my track. I again moved forward, alter- 
nately stopping, however, to observe the motions of my 
pursuer, and was somewhat puzzled at his audacious 
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manner, altnough his movements seemed regulated in a 
great measure by my own. I then attempted to quicken 
my pace ; the panther did the same, and I now perceived 
that he began to evince unequivocal signs of disputing 
my claim to the victim of his fury. I therefore judged 
it prudent to abandon the object of contention between 
us, never suspecting for a moment that he had any 
other motive in pursuing me but the gaining possession 
of what he might justly consider as his lawful prize: 
but how great was my astonishment when I beheld the 
animal pass disdainfully over the dead carcase, with the 
apparent intention of giving chase to me! Mentally 
yielding to him the superiority of speed and agility, I 
sought safety by springing up one of the ledges of 
rocks, clambering over their ragged points to a height of 
about eighteen feet, to where a small chasm afforded me 
a resting place of comparative security. The creature 
boldly advanced to within about two rods of my retreat, 
when, falling back upon his haunches, he reconnoitred 
my position with an eye and front indicative of no 
pacific or compromising purpose. Becoming convinced 
that one of us must fall a victim to the other, I raised 
my rifle, but, I am free to confess, it trembled in my 
hands like the leaves of the wild poplar tree; and, for 
the first time during several by-past years, I found it 
necessary to rest it upon a point of the projecting rock, 
and bending my body so as to enable me to bring my 
eye to the level of the gun, I took a deliberate aim at a 
small bright spot of fur on the animal's breast, and 
instantly drew the fatal trigger. For a few moments 
there was an exhibition which might have appalled the 
stoutest heart; for the death-stricken creature made a 
prodigious spring towards my foot-hold, and striking 
the rock two or three yards below me, uttered a cry that 
I shall never forget; while a stream of blood from his 
chest, almost resembling the gush of water from the 
pipe of a small fire-engine, spouted up against the 
barrier of rocks that protected me. Falling heavily 
back, he drew in his breath with such force that the 
blood reverted to his heart with a loud gurgling noise, 
when he repeated the bound to nearly the same height, 
with the same terrible yell, and a similar discharge of 
blood from his death-wound, and again tumbled to the 
earth, his eyes gleaming with a deadly lustre of crimson. 
He again sprung forward; and again and again he 
dashed himself against the rocks, although at each suc- 
ceeding effort he attained a less elevation, till becoming 
entirely exhausted from the loss of blood, he spent the 
last remains of vitality and rage in tearing the earth, 
and rending with his teeth such objects as chanced to be 
within his reach. But such was the horrid fierceness 
that settled in his eyes in the last paroxysms of death, 
that I felt so much awed that I did not descend from my 
place of safety until I had discharged a rifle-ball through 
his head, and saw the dark blood ooze slowly from the 
orifice. 





THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 
(Abridged from ‘ The Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter.) 


It is only within the last ten years that the silk manu- 
facture can be said to have been firmly established in 
this country. Silk goods have, indeed, been made in 
Eng)jand since the time of Edward III., and at various 
times measures intended to act for the protection of the 
manufacturers have been passed by the legislature. 
With this view, the importation of silk goods manu- 
factured in other countries was strictly prohibited in 
1765, and this system continued in force during a long 
series of years, snch goods being expressly excluded 
from the benefit of the treaty of commerce concluded 
with France in 1786. 

By this prohibitory law the English silk manufac- 
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turers were legally secured in the exclusive 

of the home market, from which, in the then imperfect 
condition of the manufacture, they would have been 
driven by the superior fabrics of foreign looms. Pro- 
tected trades are almost invariably carried on without 
that regard to economy in the processes which is neces- 
sary, in order to provide for their extension by bringing 
the protected article within the reach of a larger number 
of consumers, Hence it arose that silk goods came to 
be looked upon as mere luxuries, the use of which must 
be confined to the richer classes; and this state of 
things was aggravated by their being thence considered 
fit objects of taxation. Heavy duties were therefore 
imposed upon the importation of raw and thrown silk ; 
the manufactured goods made of a material, the cost of 
which was thus enhanced, continued beyond the reach 
of the multitude, and the manufacturers were conse- 
quently liable to considerable and violent vicissitudes 
from every change of fashion. On the other hand, those 
manufacturers feeling themselves secure in their legal 
monopoly of the home market, were without the ne- 
cessary stimulus to improvement, and additional tempt- 
ations were consequently held out to the smuggler to 
introduce the superior prohibited goods of France. . 

From the date of the prohibition against the im- 
portation of foreign silks, 1765, up to 1824, the silk 
trade of England was one continued alternation of 
prosperity and distress. That the former condition 
prevailed is proved, however, by the increasing amount 
of the manufacture, comparing one period with another 
in the course of years. In 1824 the system here 
described was wholly changed. The high duties of 4s. 
per pound imposed upon raw silk, and of 14s, 8d. per 
pound upon thrown silk, were reduced ; the former to 
3d. and the latter to 7s. 6d. per pound. These rates 
have since been further reduced; that on raw silk to 
ld., and that on thrown silk to 3s. 6d. per pound: a 
regulation of the Custom-house permits the latter duty 
to be drawn back upon the exportation of the goods 
into which foreign thrown silk is converted. At the 
same time the system of prohibition against the im- 
portation of foreign manufactured silk goods was pro- 
spectively repealed, and a seale of duties adopted, under 
which such goods might be imported; but in order to 
afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity of dis- 
posing of their stocks of goods already made, and of 
otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such im- 
portations were not allowed to take place until after the 
5th of July, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the 
consumption of silk goods by this reduction in the cost 
of the material. Every throwing-mill and every loom 
was put in constant employment, and a great increase 
was made in the number of these establishments. The 
number of throwing-mills in different parts of the 
country was raised from 175 to 266, and the number 
of spindles from 780,000 to 1,180,000; yet, notwith- 
standing this additional productive power, it was not 
possible for the throwsters to keep pace with the demands 
of the weavers, who were frequently kept waiting during 
whole months for silk to enable them to complete the 
orders which they had in hand. 

This fall tide of prosperity was checked by the com- 
mercial panic which occurred at the close of 1825; and 
as the admission of foreign-made silk goods first took 
place during a time of general depression, a great cla- 
mour was raised on the part of the home manufacturers 
against the relaxation, which was said to be the chief, 
if not the only cause of the distress that had overtaken 
the trade. This distress, however, soon passed away, 
so that in the year 1827 a larger quantity of silk was 
manufactured in this country than had ever before 
passed in an equal time through our looms. It is not 
by selecting a single year thet a proper judgment can 
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be formed upon such a subject. In the ten years pre- 
ceding 1824, the quantity of raw and thrown silk used 
by our manufacturers amounted to 19,409,020 Ibs., 
being an average of 1,940,902 Ibs. per annum ; and in 
the twelve years following the change of system, the 
quantity used has been 49,973,331lbs., or 4,164,444lbs. 
per annum, being an increase over the average of the 
former period of 114 per cent. 

It is further remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the quantity of silk employed in our 
looms, the quantity of thrown silk imported has not at 
all augmented during the last sixty years; but, on the 
contrary, has of late sensibly diminished. The spur of 
competition has driven forward the manufacture in both 
its branches. Improved machinery has been introduced 
into our throwing-mills, the effect of which has been to 
lessen by more than one-half the cost of the process ; 
and by the adoption and improvement of the ingenious 
machinery of Jacquard, our weavers are now enabled 
to produce fancy goods, the quality of which is, with a 
few exceptions of little importance, fully equal, and, as 
regards some sorts, superior, to the quality of goods 
made in France, although the cost of production is not 
yet reduced to the level of that country. F 

When the prohibition to the importation of foreign 
silk goods was removed, a duty was imposed of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, which was soon after altered to 
specific rates per pound, so calculated upon different 
kinds of goods as to be equal, in most cases, to 30 per 
cent. upon the presumed value, this rate being assumed 
as the maximum of protection which in any case it was 
desirable to afford to the English manufacturers. Apart 
from all considerations of a maximum as between the 
consumers and manufacturers in this country, however, 
it was found impossible to adopt any higher scale of 
protection, on account of the encouragement which 
would thereby be given to smugglers, and, in fact, 
while arranging the specific duties chargeable on the 
weight of the goods, it was on this account found 
necessary to fix the rate upon plain goods on a scale 
equal to no more than 25 per cent. on the value, while 
the higher per centage was retained upon other goods, 
the smuggler’s charge on which was higher. The 
reason why this charge was less upon plain than upon 
fancy fabrics was this—the latter, being made to answer 
the immediate demands of ever-varying fashion, were 
required by the purchasers to be delivered to them 
without delay, while plain goods, which would be equally 
valuable at all times, could be kept back by the smug- 
gler to a more favourable opportunity for eluding the 
government officers. 

For some time before and after the opening of our 
markets to the fabrics of other countries, it was firmly be- 
lieved and loudly asserted by many persons experienced 
in the trade, that such a measure would bring certain 
ruin upon the silk manufacturers of England, who being 
accustomed to work for only the higher ranks of society, 
had constantly experienced the evils attendant upon a 
limited market, and had been kept in dread of com- 
petition from without; the successful adventures of 
contraband dealers having, under such circumstances, 
been frequently productive of temporary stagnations, 
which involved the manufacturers and their workmen in 
distress. The experience of a few years has served to 
show how groundless were these fears; that by reducing 
the prices of tlieir goods, which they were enabled to do 
through the reduction of the duty and the improvements 
in their machinery, the market would be so extended as 
to include among their customers by far the larger part 
of the population ; and that, stimulated by the rivalry 
of foreign manufacturers, such improvements would be 
effected in the quality of our fabrics, as would fit them 
for successful competition with the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of foreign looms, It is strictly correct to 





assert, that with free permission to import upon a mo- 
derate scale of duties, our silk manufacturers suffer less 
at present from foreign competition, than they did in 
the days of prohibition, when the quantity of smuggled 
goods amounted to only a smal! proportion of that now 
legally imported. In 1810, when the smuggler’s diffi- 
culties were increased by the war, the quantity of con- 
trabaud silks brought into consumption in this country 
was felt to be so injurious to the manufacturers, that 
they formed themselves into an association for the pre- 
vention of smuggling. Again, in 1818, and the follow- 
ing year, numerous petitions were presented to Parlia- 
ment by the silk-weavers of Spitalfields and of Coventry, 
complaining of this illegal competition, and stating that, 
by means of it, “ the shame for manufactured goods 
had for some time past so decreased, as to afford serious 
ground of alarm to the manufacturers, and to threaten 
the existence of the silk manufacture of this country.” 
In one of these petitions it was stated, that operative 
weavers who used to earn from 30s. to 40s. per week, 
a at that time able to earn no more than 10s. 
or iis, 

The fact last stated was by no means peculiar to the 
time embraced in the petition. The system under 
which the trade had been regulated for more than half 
a century had familiarized the country with the com- 
plaints of the silk weavers, who were constantly liable, 
on any change of fashion, to be thrown out of employ- 
ment; and the high rate of whose wages when fully 
employed, being unaccompanied by prudent preparation 
for a fall in wages, only served, by multiplying their 
wants, to render the reverse the more distressing when 
it came. 

Since the year 1824, when the shackles were removed 
from the trade, the silk manufacture in all its branches 
has spread itself into various districts, and is conducted 
upon & scale and according to principles which admit 
of so great a degree of economy, as not only to place 
the products of our silk-looms within the reach of the 
humbler classes of the community in this country, but 
to enable us successfully to compete in other markets 
with goods produced in foreign countries. The declared 
value of British manufactured silk goods exported from 
the United Kingdom in each year since 1820, has been 
as follows :— 


1820. . . « « £371,755| 1828 . . « « » £255,870 
1821 . « « « «o 374,473] 1829 . « «.« eo 267,931 


1822. . . - « 361,703] 1830. . . « « SBL010 
1823 . «. « « « 351,409] 1831 . . « . . S78 874 
1824... . + « 442596/1892. . . . . 629,990 


1825. . . « »« 296,736) 1833... . . 737,404 
1826. . . . « 168,801) 1834... . . 636419 
1827 . 2. «4 e «68286,344) 1895 2. Se 8 SR 





It is, perhaps, not the least surprising of the effects 
which have followed the total alteration of our system 
in regard to this manufacture, that this country now 
regularly exports silk goods to a considerable value to 
France ; these exports amounted, in 1832, to 57,1877., 
in 1833 to 76,525/., and in 1834 to 60,346/., forming 
two-fifths of the exports made to the whole of Europe. 
The most considerable part of our export.of silks is 
made to our North American colonies, the West India 
islands, and the United States of America. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 





To vue Eprror or Tue ‘ Penny Macazrinz, 


Sir,—As constant readers and admirers of the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ we were much gratified with an account of a 
s id suspension bridge lately erected at Fribourg in 

witzerland (given in No. 279, p. 309); but, in the same 
article, we were mortified to find a very incorrect account of 


the suspension bridge at Dryburgh After describing the 

















was made over the Tweed, near Deyourg Abbey, 


was supported by piten: semachetl from different peewee: 
to su s on each side; the span was 240 feet,” &c. &c 
bridge, we beg leave to correct 
very erroneous account of it. 

The bridge was erected in 1817, not of wire, but of éron- 
rods, _s from one inch in diameter to half an inch, in 
5 ion to their length. The links were about ten fest 

gth, and had a welded eye at one end and a hook at 
the other, which, after being 
closed upon its fellow, had a 
small collar put over the point 
to keep it from opening, thus : 

The chains radiated from two points of suspension on 
each side, and were fixed to the roadway nearly at equal 
distances. The following sketch will give a better idea of it 
than any description -— 





Plan of the Suspension Bridge erected at Dryburgh in 1817.] 


span was the same as that of the present bridge, viz., 
261 feet.. The end-supports were of wood, and the back- 
stays were of iron rods, one inch and a-half in diameter, 
joined in the Ae-oe way as those already described: the 


The 


end back-stays remained firm wien the rest of 
the parece bléwn down. The stays went deep into the 
ground on each sidé, and were loaded with masonry ; the 
pee consisted of joists and cross-planking. Such was 
the which we constructed for the Earl of Buchan at 
, in the summer of 1817, ata cost.of about 5502, 
including everything, and which was blown down in Ja- 
aol f the ts ae : 
© cause 0 failure appeared hook a 

the eae end of the rod, Thich, at all 


the fractures, we found the point tdrews 
through the collar and bro 
thus :—There was hardly a Gan to 


be found at any other place, or a weld- 


- ing that had given-way. - This, as far 
as we can learn, was the jirst baidige constructed of iron- 
yods in Britain. 


In restoring this bridge, in 1818, we shendoned the hooked 
joint and tlie radiating principle, and adopted a simple 
ceatenary, consisting of a pair of chains, of iron-rods, on each 
oes of the bridge, about the same length, and one inch and 

hths in diameter ; these have a welded eye at each 
04 end, and are joined together by welded coupling links, 
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and are hung from the same supports which bore the first 
bridge, after being strengthened by pieces 
added to them. The roadway was also 
restored almost without addition or al- 
teration, and is supported by iron-rods, 
half an inch in diameter, fixed to the main 
chain with T heads, thus :— 

The following is a sketch of the bridge as it was then 
erected, and as it now stands -— 











ie high, as 


soon ef the balan bom ates Cakes aie teen feet to 
five feet, the breadth of the Kong-m 3 It was originally 


a holy dntenies for foot- y used for 
g-horses also, the bein 





to > ediait of 
carts. This bridge has now stood for eighteen years, and 
the iron-work appears almost as good’as-at first;and the 
timber-work is little wasted. r sae 
We would not have troubled you with this communica- 
tion : but having sent plans and descriptions of the bridge, 
at different times, to scientific men in various quarters, and 
having a professional character to support, had your account 
of the bridge been allowed to pass unnoticed, our veracity 
might have been called in question. We beg, therefore, 
that you will have the goodness to correct this mis statement 
in the Article in question. 
We are, with respect, Sir, 
' - Your most obedient Servants, 
Joun and Tuomas Swirn, 
Builders, Darnick by Melrose, N.B. 





ESCAPE FROM WINTER. © 
Bx J. G, Pznctyat, an AmErican Porr. — 


O, map I the wings of a swallow, Td fly 
Where the roses are all the year long ; 
Where the landscape is always a feast to.the'eye, . 
And the bills of the warblets’ are ever in‘songs 
O, then I would fly from the coid and the snow, 
And hie tothe land of the orange and vise 
And carol the winter away in the glow . 
That als. tho eergren mer f the ine 


Indeed, I should gloomily steal o'er the desp, 
Like the storm-loving petrel, that skims there alone: 
I would take me a dear tittle martin to keep f 
A sociable flight to the tropical zone; t = BF as 4 
How cheerily, wing by-wing, over the sea, _ a 
We would fly from the ace al 
And for ever our song and our i be, 
“ To the land where the year is eter gay.” 
We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bowers, 
And take up our lodge it the ‘crown of the palm, 
And live, like the bee, on its fruit and its flowers, 
That always are flowing with honey and balm; 
And there we would stay, till the winter is o'er, 
And April is chequered with sunshine and rain— 
O, then we would fly from that far-distant shore, 
Over island and wave, to out country again, 


How light we would skim where the billows are rolled 
Through clusters that bend with the cane and the lime, 
And break on the beeches in surges of gold, 
When morning comes forth in her loveliest. prime! 3 
We would touch for awhile, as we traversed the ocean, 
At the islands that echoed to Waller and Moore, 
And winnow our wings, with an easier motion, 
Through the breath of the cedar that blows from the shore. 
And when we had rested our wings, and had fed 7 
On the sweetness that comes from the juniper groves, 
By the spirit of home and of infancy led, 
We would hurry again to the land of our loves: 
And when from the breast of the ocean would’ spring, 
Far off in the distance, that dear native shore, 
In the joy of our hearts we would cheerily sing, 
“ No land is so lovely when winter is o’er.” 
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